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Saturday,  May  7,  1938 


(FOR  BROADCAST  USE  ONLl) 


Subject;  "NEWS  NOTES  FROM  WASHINGTON."  Information  from  the  Bureau  of 
Entomology  and  Plant  Quarantine,  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 
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Listeners,  our  letter  from  VJasiiington  today  brings  news  of  insects  and 
housebuilding. 

"If  I  ever  build  a  new  homej"  writes  our  correspondent,  "I'll  consult 
an  entomologist  first.    Maybe  you  are  wondering  how  a  scientist  who  specializes 
in  insects  can  help  in  putting  up  a  house.    But  you'd  be  surprised.    You'd  be 
surprised  at  the  many  different  ways  an  entomogist  can  help.     I'll  just  mention 
a  few  to  illustrate.    An  entomologist  can  tell  you  how  to  build  so  that  you'll 
never  have  trouble  with  termites  —  and  that's  more  than  many  carpenters, 
contractors  and  even  architects  can  do.     Then,  an  entomologist  can  tell  you  how 
to  build  a  cedar  closet  that  will  protect  your  clothes  from  moths  —  which  is 
more  than  most  cedar  closets  do,  believe  it  or  not.     And  an  entomologist  can 
tell  you  whether  the  insulation  you  are  planning  to  put  in  your  w^lls  will  be 
an  insect  hazard  or  not. 

"Most  people  think  of  insulation  only  as  something  to  protect  against 
cold  or  heat  or  as  a  sound  deadener.     They  rarely  stop  to  inquire  whether  it 
will  give  food  and  shelter  to  destructive  insects  like  moths  and  carpet  beetles. 
But  Dr.  B.  A.  Back  of  the  Bureau  of  Entomolog/-  and  Plant  Quarantine  can  tell 
some  stories  —  true  stories  of  infested  insulation  that  are  enough  to  make 
any  home-owner's  blood  run  cold. 

"Dr.  Back  was  called  one  day  to  a  fabricated  house  here  in  Washington, 
a  house  that  had  been  built  only  a  few  years,  but  was,  as  the  tDwner  put  it, 
'alive  with  carpet  beetles. '     They  were  coming  out  of  the  walls  along  the 
floor  and  woodwork  and  light  fixtures,  and  devouring  clothing  and  rugs  all 
over  the  house.    No  treatment  used  against  them  apparently  had  any  effect  for 
they  were  increasing  steadily.     Dr.  Back  found  that  the  house  had  been  built 
with  a  cattle-hair  insulation  which  was  guai-anteed  mothproof.     Vfiaatever  the 
mothproofing  process  had  been,  it  apparently  had  lost  its  effect,  or  else 
it  had  been  of  no  value  in  the  first  place.     For  that  house  was  what  you  might 
call  a  paradise  for  thousands  of  carpet  beetles  —  a  place  where  they  had 
plenty  of  food  and  complete  protection. 
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"Dr.  Back  also  tells  alDOut  going  over  to  see  a  house  in  Baltimore  where 
the  ceiling  of  a  sun  porch  was  insulated  with  a  layer  of  cattle-hhir  padding. 
The  wehbing  clothes  moth  had  discovered  that  paddickg  and  was  thriving  there  in 
numbers.     The  owners  had  tried  to  get  rid  of  the  moths  by  fumigating  several 
times  vdth  poisonous  hydrocyanic  acid  gas,  which  usually  will  do  the  job  in 
short  order.     But  in  this  case  the  insects  were  too  well  protected.     So  the 
ceiling  had  to  be  all  ripped  out  and  the  cattle-hair  padding  removed  to  do  away 
with  the  moths.     Dr.  Back  says  when  that  insulation  came  out  it  was  so  well- 
eaten  it  wouldn't  even  hang  together  in  strips* 

"Even  wnen  a  a  very  small  c-jmount  of  wool  or  cattle  hair  is  mixed  with 
vegetable  fiber,  which    mpths  and  carpet  beetles  don't  eat  —  even  when  as  little 

10  percent  animal  matter  is  in  the  insulation,  you  can  expect  trouble  with 
insects  sooner  or  later,  Dr.  BaCk  says.     He  has  seen  a  loose-textured  insulation 
containing  very  little  hair  mixed  with  vegetable  fiber  full  of  carpet  beetles 
going  through  just  to  eat  the  hair. 

"In  some  newly  built  modern  apartments  insulated  with  cattle-hair  Dr.  Back 
found  an  infestation  of  the  s-pidyr:  beetle.  The  spider  beetle  doesn't  feed  on  the 
hair  itself  but  on  some  other  animal  matter  with  it. 

"One  of  the  worst  cases  of  moth  trouble  from  insulation  which  Dr.  Back 
remembers  was  a  large  house  in  the  Northwest  where  they  used  ordinary  sheep's 
wool    for  insulation.    As  you  might  i^aagine,  in  a  few  years  that  house  was  overrun 
with  clothes  moths.     The  owners  used  to  watch  the  moths  crawling  out  from  the 
edges  of  the  floor  and  from  behind  the  light  fixtures. 

"Neither  moths  nor  carpet  beetles  will  feed  on  vegetable  fibers  so  insula- 
tion of  flax  or  jute  or  cotton  is  safe  against  them.     But    other  insects  — 
psocid     (pronounced  so-side)  and  fl&ur  beetles  may  infest  cotton  insulation, 
especially  when  it  becomes  damp.     Dr.  Back  found  psocids  and  flour  beetles 
thriving  on  insulation  made  of  cotton-seed  hulls  used  between  the  bedroom  and 
the  attic  of  a  house  only  a  year  old. 

"Another  substance  that  may  draw  insects  is  a  flour  paste  that  plumbers 
often  use  to  stick  asbestos  insulation  to  heating  systems.     The  insects  that 
find  flour  paste  tempting,  especially  in  warm  basements,  are  silverfish.     The  way 
to  avoid  trouble  like  this  is  to  insist  that  your  plumber  use  a  poison  paste. 

"The  insulations  that  will  not  support  any  sort  of  insect  life  are  those 
made  entirely  of  mineral  substances.    Dr.  Back  says.     The  materials  commonly 
known  as  'rock  wool',  made  from  molten  stone,  provide  no  food  for  any  destructive 
insect.    Neither  does  spun  glass.     Dr.  Back  says  you  may  occasionally  find  a  moth 
or  a  beetle  in  mineral  insulations  but  it  will  only  be  one  that  has  crawled  in 
to  hide,  just  as  any  insect  will  crawl  into  any  handy  crack  or  crevice. 

W>  "As  I  said  at  the  start,  the  entomologists  have  a  good  deal  of  information 

to  help  save  the  house-builder  expense  and  disappointment  and  damage.     Just  this 
one  point  about  insulation  can  save  a  lot  of  money. 

"Dr.  Back  advises  looking  with  suspicion  on  any  insulation  made  with  any 
animal  matter  even  if  it  is  guaranteed  mothproof.     Insulation  made  entirely  of 
mineral  substances  is  the  safest  kind.    And  don't  forget  to  tell  the  plumber  or 
the  furnace  man  that  when  he  uses  a  paste,  you  want  a  poisonous  paste." 

(■  That  concludes  this  week's  letter  from  Washington,  D.  C. 
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